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Leading Articles 

SOME NOTES ON THE PUNCH-MARKED 
COPPER BAND FOUND AT PATNA 

Bj E. H. C. Walsh 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastd’s interesting paper on the 
Punch-marked Copper Band and on the Stone Mortar, 
both found in the site for the Imperial Bank of India 
ar Patna, in Pari III of this Journal of last year 1 
raises certain points of interest in regard ‘to Punch- 
marks generally. The Band is shown in Dr. Banerji- 
Sascri’s Plate in three sections, which overlap for the 
purpose of showing all the Marks, the continuous 
portions being shown between the white arrows on 
the Plate. For the purpose of reference to the indi- 
vidual Marks, I give on Plate 1 a Key-Diagram of Dr. 
Baneiji-Sastri’s Plate on which die three lines in which 

‘ Punch-matted Copper Band from Patna by A. Binerji- 
Sastri, J.B.O.R.S.. 1938, pp. 85-88 with * Plate!. 
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the Band is there shown arc marked commencing 
from the bottom of the Plate, as A, B and C, the latter 
ending at D. 1 sent a copy of chis Key-Diagram to 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri, and asked for certain further parti- 
culars, and he has kindly informed me that “Section 
DC begins from the point D, Section C arrow to B 
arrow begins from C arrow, Sccdon B arrow to 
A begins from B arrow and ends ar A — the left of 
the plate.” 

As the band “is coiled into a round form the 
two ends being held together with the help of a 
bolt,” 3 there is no indication from which end the 
marks were affixed in serial order on the band— if, 
they began from D and would thus follow from 
right to left on the Plate, commencing from the 
top and ending at A, they would, of course, be the 
reverse way up to that if they began from the 
opposite end of the band at A and followed in the 
successive sections from left to tight, upwards and 
ending at D. This question is, however, decided by 
the Marks themselves; — for instance the Homo-Sign 
(B io and C 3) is the right way up if the band be 
read from A to D, but would be standing on its 
head if the band be read in the opposite direction, 
as commencing from D. Other Marks, also, similarly 
show dearly that the marks were stamped on the 
Band successively commencing from A and ending 
at D. In the Key-Diagram only the form of the 
incuse of the Marks is shown— the Marks them- 
selves are shown on Plate 11. It will thus be seen 



1 Op. sit., p. 18 . 
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that (i) there arc 22 Marks on the Band— every 
one of which is different, and no mark occurs twice. 

(2) With the exception of the Homo-Mark, Mark 
No. 14, (B 10 and C 3) and of Mark No. 16, (C j) 
which would appear to be intended for a scorpion 
or a centipede, none of the Marks occur on any 
Punch-Marked Coins. 

(3) It therefore follows that the Marks were not 
punched on the Band with the object of its being cut 
into lengths for the purpose of Copper coins. 

(4) The Marks would therefore appear to be 
only for the purpose of ornament. 

Dr. Banerji-Sastri informs me that the lengths 
of the sections of the Band, as shown on the Plate 
is as follows : — "D to C arrow is 9 inches, C arrow 
to B arrow is 4 inches, B arrow to A is 6{ inches. 
The total length of the Band is 19! inches” — (not xx 
inches as given in the Paper). “There arc four 
holes in the Band. The first one and the last were 
found riveted.” 

The purpose of the Band is a matter of conjecture, 
but from the fact that it was in the form of a circular 
ring bolted together at one end, and that there are 
two other holes in it fot nails (A 2a, B 11a, 
C 4a, and C 1 ia) with the object of attaching 
it to some object, it may be that it was the hoop 
of a small wooden bucket of which the wood-work 
would have perished in the soil. Such ornamented 
metal hoops on wooden buckets arc a well-known 
feature of the early iron-age, found in England and 
various parts of Europe. 

It would not seem likely that these punches 
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were specially made for the purpose of this one 
particular Band only; they would appear to have 
been purely ornamental and also to have been prob- 
ably used for that purpose on other metal objects, 
though none such have hitherto been found. 

As already noted, several of the Marks occur 
in duplicate on Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s Plate, namely in 
the successive Sections of the Band and again in the 
intervening overlaps. The Marks are shown separate- 
ly in the present Plate, and their position on the 
Band in Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s Plate is given below. 



Serial number Corresponding Mark on Dr. Barerji 
of the Mark Sastri's Plate, of the Banda, as shown 
on Plate .XI. in the Key-Diagram. Plate L 




Nail-hole, and a break in the Band. 



is overlap and is shown again as B. x 
in the succeeding Section of the 
Band. 



B-7 (the left hand 
portion). 



is overlap and is shown again as Cj 
u » II n C.i 

n ■■ m >i C.J 
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Serial number 
of the Mark 


Corresponding Mirk on Dr. Bancrji- 
Sastri’s Plate, of the Bands, as shown 


on Plate II 


in the Key-Diagram, Plate I 




B. n is overlap and is shown again as C.4 
B. 1 nr. (Nail Hole) „ „ C . 4a. 


i: 


C.i. (The Mark is clearer in the Photo- 




graph as B. 81 . 


‘J 


C.2 


14 


C-J 


1? 


C .4 


• • 


C.mi. Kail Hok — the same as B.110. 


1 6 


C.s 


n 


C.6 


18 


C -7 


*9 


C.8 


20 


C. 9 


2X 


C.ic 


22 


C. 1 1 (The Mark Is indistinct, owing to the 




Nail Hole having been punched 
through it]. 



The Mark on the Stone Mortar, 

consisting of a Swastika and two Nandipadas, occurs, 
as Dr. Banerji-Sastri notes, on certain Mauryan Coins 
from Tasila and elsewhere. It may, therefore, 
indicate that the Mortar was Government property, 
as in the case of the Broad-Arrow in England. 
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SOME NOTES REGARDING MARKS ON THE 
SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS FOUND 
AT GOLUKHPUR IN PATNA AND 
AT GORHO-GHAT 

With reference to Dr. Banerji-Sastri's observations 
regarding certain of the Marks on the Silvcr-Punch- 
marked coins found at Golukhpur in Patna and at 
Gorho-Ghat being Marks also found on coins of 
Taxila and as showing a connection between these 
places and Taxila : — 

The Mark which Sir Alexander Cunningham 
associated especially with Taxila, and which is conse- 
quently known as “The Taxila Mark” and is referred 
to as such in reference to the Gorho-Ghat coins, on 
which it occurs on the Reverse of eight of those 
coins (Marks Nos. 55 and 56)* is one particular Mark, 
which occurs only on the reverse, and which consists, 
in its complete form, of a central circular boss with 
a crescent on cirhcr side, and what appears to be a 
double-barbed arrow-head above and below ; thus: — 

/ & \ 

• DO d ■ > though it is also found in several debased 

\vy 

forms, in some eases so debased as to be almost 
unrecognisable. 

With regard to this Mark, Cunningham writes 
as follows : — “I have often thought that where only 
one stamp is found on the reverse ic might possibly 



« J.B.O.R.S., 1919, p. 469. 
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be the peculiar symbol of die place of issue. 1 found, 
for instance, that about one-third of the silver punch- 
marked coins discovered at Taxi la bore the same 
stamp placed alone on the reverse, and as this parti- 
cular stamp is round as the full reverse of the small 
gold coins of Taxila, I think that my conjecture 
may be correct. The peculiar stamp is seen on the 
reverse of the silver coins x and z of Plate H, and on 
the gold coin No. 18, all from Taxila.”* 

“The Taxila Mark” docs not occur on any of 
the Pre-Mauryan Punch-Marked coins found at 
Golukhpur in Patna, and the only obverse marks 
on those coins which also occur on the Early Pre- 
Mauryan coins found in the Bhir-Mound at Taxila 
arc the Six-Anncd-Symbol (Golukhpur No. x), the 
Sun (No. 2), the Elephant (No. j), the Bull (No. 6), 
and the Bow-and-Arrow (No. 47). These marks 
are of very general occurrence on Punch-Marked 
coins from various places throughout India, in- 
cluding Southern India, that their occurrence on the 
Pre-Mauryan coins found at Patna and the Pre-Maur- 
yaa Coins found at Taxila, cannot be taken to support 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s suggestion from data in the 
Puranas that Mahapadma Nanda exercised sovereignty 
over the Assaka (Asmaka) territory adjacent to 
or forming a unit with Taxila in the 5 th century 
n. c. — 4th century b. c., or as Indicating any connec- 
tion between those two places. 

The case as regards the Gorho-Ghat coins is 
entirely distinct. Those coins are of the later class and 



* Cunningham, Coins 0 / Amlrnl India, p. }6. 
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ate of the Maury an Period. The coins classified by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham as Taxila coins and shown 
on Plates II and 10 of “Coins of Ancient India” arc 
all of the later class, many of them being dic-struck 
coins, and arc all of the Mauryan Period, winch 
accounts for the identity of certain of the Marks on the 
Gorho-Ghat coins, and also on some of the Mauryan 
coins which have been subsequently found at Patna. 

The other Marks which occur on the Taxila 
coins shown on Plates II and III of Coins of Ancient 



India, namely, the Hill with Crescent, which would 
appear to be a distinctive Mark of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya, (which also occurs on the base of the Maur- 
yan pillar found at Kumrahar), the Hollow-Cross, 
the Swastika, and the Trcc-in-Rail, arc all marks of 
general occurrence on coins of the Mauryan period 
found in various parts of India. 

The occurrence of “The Taxila Mark” or other 
Marks which occur on the coins of Taxila, on coins 
found at Gorho-Ghat or elsew here does nor, however, 
imply that those coins were struck at those places 
where they were found. These coins arc all of the 
Mauryan period, and there was probably wide cir- 
culation of money throughout India, both in the course 
of Commerce and carried by Pilgrims. 
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Plate I 




Key-Diagram to Dr. Bancrji-Santri’s Plate of the Pt: 
Copper Band (J.B.O.R.S. 19*8, p. 85.) 
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Pi ATE II 



The Punch-mark* on the Copper Band 
(The Figures in Bracken refer to the Key-Diagram, Plate I.) 







THE TRIDANDAMALA OF ASVAGIIOSA 
By E. I-I. Johnston 

The travels of the Rev. Rahula Slmkjtyayana 
in Tibet have been so fruitful in the recovery of Sans- 
krit original tests which were believed to have been 
lost for good, that Buddhist scholars look forward 
eagerly to the appearance of each new list of finds. 
The latest list, published in Vol. XXIV, Part IV, of 
the Journal docs not disappoint expectations, and its 
value is enhanced by the liberal quotations made Irom 
certain MSS.; here 1 propose to note on one item, 
which is of peculiar interest to me, the Tridandamald 
of Asvaghosa, as it throws a little fresh light on one 
of die standing potzlcs of Sanskrit literature. Neither 
the Japanese catalogue of the Sde-dgc edition of die 
Bstan-hgyur not die index to the Taisho Issaikyo 
edition of the Chinese Tripiiaka in Hobogrin contain 
any mention of it that I can detect. Moreover the three 
certain works of A 5 vaghoja, whose Sanskrit texts arc 
wholly or partly picserved, are written in a highly 
individual style which is easily recognizable, and die 
extracts from the TridafdamiU given on pp. 159- 160 
of the above-mentioned list show none of these charac- 
teristics. Tnc internal evidence is thus definitely 
against the attribution of this treatise to the author 
of the Buddkacarito. 

This conclusion is reinforced by a consideration 
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of fhc various colophons; the oldest is that of the 
SariputrapraAarana, found in a MS. which was written 
in Central Asia, perhaps towards the end of the Kushan 
period, and it describes ASvaghosa quire simply as 
drya and Aryaswarftakjiputra.' 1 'fhc Samdaranantbi, 
the older MS. of which dates back to the twelfth 
century A.D., is far more elaborate and calls the author 
Aryasuvarpdkfiputra, Safateka , bbikftt, bhadantdearya, 
fsabdkavi and mabdvddim, and the Tibetan translation 
of the Buddbacerita shows the use of almost identical 
terms . 2 On the other hand according to the 
colophon of the Tridatfoadld Aivaghosa is dedyastba- 
t'ira, Sdkyabhikju, Sarv&stividin, and mabdvddin, Tt 
omits Stoar#akjipuJfa which the Central Asian frag- 
ments prove to have been used in the colophons of 
Asvaghoja’s works from a very early date; nor docs it 
refer to his home-town cf SSlceta mentioned in the 
colophons of the two epic poems. In this connection 
it may be noted that the Aryamaiijusrmillakalpa also 
gives Saketa as his native place . 3 

In fact the colophon omits the two most signifi- 
cant items and agrees with the others merely in the 
colourless epithet mabdvddin ; it does not even have the 
word mabdkavi. If then the attribution to Asvaghosa is 
correct, the inference to be drawn from the irrecon- 
cilable differences in litcraty style and in the colophons 
is surely that there were two Aivaghojas, one the 
great poet, the other the author of die Tridandamdla. 

•Laden, SC? AW, 1911,0. 392. 

* Ada Or., XV, The Buddha's Mission and Last Journey, 
p. 122 of reprint, 

a See Jifi&wil, An Imperial History cf India, vctic 940. 
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If this is granted, we can make use of the colo- 
phons to establish a further point. In the inuoduct- 
tioQ to my translation of the BuddhtuariSa, pp. XXIVfF., 
I pointed out a number of reasons for doubting the 
legends which make ASvaghoja a Sarvastivadin, 
and I suggested that the evidence, so far as it went, 
indicated that he was an adherent of one of the Mahi- 
sanghika sects. Now the colophon to the Tridanda- 
mdla takes a most unusual form in mentioning the 
author’s sect, and I cannot recall any parallel ease. 
The purpose of the statement, it would seem, can only 
have been to distinguish ASvagboja the Sarvastivadin 
from some other Asvaghosa of a different school 
whom it would be natural to identify with the great 
poet. This naturally leads to the supposition that the 
colophons of the poet’s works call him SuvarnaksI- 
putra, again an unusual style, to distinguish him from 
someone else of the same name, namely from Aiva- 
ghosa the Sarvastivadin. There is thus further 
support for my view that the poet was not a Sarvasti- 
vadin, and it is easy to see by what confusion the 
legend arose that he was an adherent of that school. 

Though the Iridandamdld is not by the author 
of the Buddheuarita, I would express the hope that the 
text will be published in due course, since the extracts 
given show that it contains a number of valuable 
quotations of sutras from the Sarvastivadin canon. 
The title requires some explanation, which is appa- 
rendy not forthcoming at the beginning of the work; 
for iridanda C2n hardly be understood as the staff of 
an asccric here, as the term is not used in Buddhism. 
One meaning is perhaps to be found in the Pali word 
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tidanda, ihc pole oq a chariot to which the flag was 
attached, Sk. trmnu Tint garlands were hung on 
such flagpoles appears from Orubbatiga, 9. A second- 
ary sense can also be found with reference to the 
control of thought, word and deed, as in Manu, XII, 
10, bur the excerpts in the list are not long cnoDgh to 
make it clear if this hypothesis is justified or not. 



1 See JKAS, 1931, p. 578. 




ARYAN ATTITUDE TO FEMALE DEITIES 
By Mangobind Banerji 

One particular feature of the civilisation dis- 
covered in the Indus Valley that demands our notice is 
the discovery of a large number of female statuettes 
which arc representations of the Mother-Goddess. 
The most common knowledge associates the Dravi- 
dians with the worship of the Mother-Goddess in two 
prominenr aspects, viz., the worship of the Earth- 
Mother, and that of the serpent. Earth cultivated gives 
food and sustains life, even as the mother nourishes 
the babe, and there is no wonder that the food- 
giving earth should be regarded as the mother. The 
excavations at Burn, and at Patna, both in the univer- 
sity area and Balandihagh have brought to light many 
terracotta figurines which are definitely associated with 
the worship of the Mother-Goddess in some form oi 
other. It seems, therefore, that at a very ancient 
period there was a continuity of this civilisation along 
the Indo-Gangctic valley. 

That the Indian valley people were non-Aryan 
and that their civilisation was therefore non-Aryan 
was suggested by Sir John Marshall and this view 
generally holds the ground. Tb's civilisation is con- 
sidered pte-vcdic. There are, of course, some 
attempts made by scholars, such as Dr. Lakshman 
Swarup (c£. his Presidential Address in the Vcdic 
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section of the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference) 
to prove that it was post-vedic. His argument is 
that the Rig- Veda does not contain the slightest, direct 
or indirect, reference to any migration of the Aryans 
into India, from outside. From the evidence of the 
Rig-Veda itself, it will be impossible to say that the 
Aryans were not indigenous people or that they 

migrated into India, from outside Tire 

evidence of the Rig-Veda shows that the Aryans 
were not foreigners who had come from outside and 
setded into the valleys of the various rivers. The 
people of the Rig-Vedic period were pardy agricul- 
tural, pardy pastoral. Some others take this chalco- 
lothic civilisadon of the Indus Valley to be contem- 
poraneous widi that of the Rig-Veda, and even go 
so far as to say that they arc of a kin and perhaps 
identical. But it seems that Sir John Marshall's theory 
• still holds the ground, and that the civilisation of the 
Indus Valley was anterior to that of the Vcdic period. 
The Aryans gradually tolerated the non-Aryan worship 
of the Mother-Goddess and subsequendy adopted or 
rather assimilated it. Dr. R. K. Mookerji says: “The 
Rig-Veda is also quite familiar with die Primeval 
Mother whom it calls by several names such as Prtbvi 
(VI 12, 5; X 187, 2) or Prtbwl (V 85, i, 5; Vn 7, 2, 5) 
or Aditi, die mother of Adetyas. The Rig-Veda has 
also a burial hymn mendoning the Earth-Goddess, 
who is described as Pftbivi Mdtaram Mafia, “Earth the 
Great Mother" in Taittiriya Brahmana (U 4, 6, 8)”. 
This does not, however, conclusively prove that the 
Aryans were primarily worshippers of the Mother- 
Goddess, but to my mind only represents that stage 
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when they had become sufficiently familiar with the 
worship of the Mother-Goddess by the Non-Aryans, 
and finding tills worship to have been sufficiently 
established acquiesced in it. 

The Aryans were pre-eminently credited with 
having a patriarchal society and patrilinear ideas. 
It was natural for them to have male gads, and when 
they introduced female deities they were assigned a 
subordinate position in the pantheon. “Little part 
is played by minor deities in Vcdic theology. The 
predominance of the male element is marked; the 
goddesses are pale reflexions of their husbands, by 
whose names with a feminine affix added they arc 
called; the only one who has a real character is UshSs, 
and more fairly Prithivi, die ‘Earth’ and of rivers, die 
sacred Saraswati .” 1 

But according to Dr. Banerji-Sastri even this 
L'sas “is presumably a deity whom the Aryans found 
in India on their advent. . . The similarity between 
her and Isis is striking — both for the agriculture — 
“the ruddy mother-cows”. ... the Asura idea of 
female supremacy had worked its way into vcdic 
Arya’s patriarchal absolutism ” 2 

In the SOtra period a village goddess named 
vSsim seemed to be very important. "Visim", as 
‘the ruling goddess’ is noticeable. She is probably 
the mother-goddess, who, despite all Vedic influence 
always was the chief spiritual village-power, indenri- 
fied with Siva’s wife in various forms . 3 

1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p-io;. 

* J.B.O.K.S., Vol Xn. pp. 515. 5 t<>. 

* CH.I., Vol. I, p. 238. 

3 
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There was another goddess called Nrtu. Dr. 
Steu Konow writing ir. the Visvabharat! Quarlsrly 
(July, 1925) mentions a goddess called Nerthus, 
worshipped by certain Germanic tribes described by 
Tacitus. He says: “I even think it probable that the 
observances described in Tacitus’ account of the 
Nerthus-worship arc genetically related to similar 
ceremonies in connection with the Indian Durga Puja, 
in other words we have in India and in the Germanic 
north two different branches of one ancient tree: an 
Indo-European worship of the Earth-Mother with a 
complicated ritual, aiming at increasing and insti- 
gating the fertility of tlx: earth and the generative 
power generally, wherewith we scan to be able to 
trace a male deity in addition to the goddess.” He 
notes the connexion with die Rig-Veda where “the 
sky Father is commonly mentioned together with 
Prithivi Maras. But it is doubtful if Nerthus was 
an indigenous Germanic deity, and if she was not 
connected with Nrtu. In India, the worship of Kali 
or Durga or the worship of Sakti seems to be a 
contribution of the pre-Aryan peoples living in 
India. But rite Aryans, seeing that die worship of 
Mother-Goddess was established adopted it, and we 
see even in the Rig-Veda the instance of the adopdou 
of the female side of a god.” 1 

“Each god of the male Trinity has his Sakti, 
female principle. Thus Brahma’s Sakti is Savitri 
(in the epics), or Sarasvati or Vac; diat of Vi$nu is 
Sri, or Laksmi, or Radha; that of Siva, Varna, Durga, 



1 Hop kirn, Religioiu 01 India, p. 490. 
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Kali, etc. Together they make a female trinity .” 1 
Tliat matrilinear ideas of the non-Aryans had 
influenced the Aryans is manifest. One instance 
seems to point to this. AmbikJ is called Rudra’s 
sister in the Vajasantyi SambitS, but in the Taitleriya 
Aranya/x she las already become the spouse of 
Rudra, just as in later times, in the PurJUiic Age, 

The following legend explains the attitude of the 
Aryans to the non-Aryan goddesses. In the Padnct- 
tarakbanda it is related that when the ocean was 
churned, the gods bestowed Lakshmi upon Vi§nu. 
But Lak?mi said: “How is the younger sister to be 
wedded, when the elder remains unmarried ? First 
marry my elder sister Alaksmi, and then marry me. 
This is the usual law.” Visnu got rid of Alaksmi 
by bestowing her on Vaddlakamad. This is her 
description. She had thick lips, without face, deform- 
ed body, tawny and unkempt hairs, and blood-shot 
eyes. When the sage brought her to the hermitage, 
where vcdic hymns were chanted and die rich flames 
of him arose she could not tolerate it and wanted to 
go away. VadJlaka took her away and deserted 
her. She began to cry aloud, which moved the 
sisterly heart of Lakjmi, who interceded on her be- 
half and prevailed upon her husband to come with 
her to console Alaksmi. Visnu said: “O Alaksmi, 
this ASvattba tree has sprung from a portion of mine, 
so dwell thou here for ever. Laksmi will visit thee 
on Mandavata (Saturday)”. This explains the cus- 
tom of Alaksmi Puja outside the house on the Kd/i- 



1 Barth, Religion of India, n. 595. 
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pSja day, in Bengal. 

The truth underlying the legend is that Alak$ml, 
being the cider sister of LaksmI was the earlier god- 
dess, worshipped by the non- Aryans before die Aryans 
came. She is called her elder — Jye?tha. Mr. Gopi- 
nath Rao, in his “Elements of Hindu Iconography”, 
(VoL I, pt. 11) has given a long description of Jjesfbd 
Devi and her origin. At the churning of the ocean 
Jyts/ba came out before lakjtri, and as none wished 
to many her she was given to Rji Kapila. The Liriga 
Pur ana says that when die ocean of milk was churned, 
first rose Kdlakufa Visa (poison), and then came she. 
She could not eolcrate rhe praise of Visnu or Siva, 
ot of good thing. She was married to Dussata, 
a Brahman. Markandeya advised him dial he might 
take her to all places where inauspicious acts were done 
or words uttered, or non-Vcdic forms of worship 
were in vogue. She was deserted by her husband 
who had warned her not to enter people’s houses, but 
assured her that women would offer her oblations. 
Ever since she has been wandering here and there 
making the lulls and plains, outside inhabited villages 
her abode, from time to time. 

Evidendy, she is a very old goddess, and her 
worship was so much popular and established that the 
Aryans had very reluctantly to recognise her. The 
legends mentioned above amply testify to that. Ruse 
is played upon her, she is tricked, and abandoned. 
In the Sanskrit works, she is described as “a goddess 
with two arms and two eves, with big cheeks and large 
pendulous breasts, descending as far as the navel, 
with a flabby belly, thick thighs, raised nose, hanging 
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low er lip, and in colour as dark as ink" — just the god- 
dess for the black-skinned, thick-lipped, uncouth non- 
Aryans. She might be treated badly, but could not 
be altogether got rid of. “hi many temples she, 
though unworshipped, is simply given a corner, in 
many others her image is pulled our of ihc seat and 
thrown away”. 

In Bengal, on the eve of the Kali-PfljS, a rude 
uncouth shapeless dough of cowdung represents her 
and after a perfunctory worship, she is dragged out 
and thrown away, when the children chant, “Out with 
Alaksmi, let Laksml be established in her place”. 
At one time she was quite respectable, apparendy even 
amongst the Aryans. She is elaborately mentioned in 
.Sanskrit books on images, a whole chapter is devoted 
to her in Tit baudbydana GrhyasStrcs . She had even 
sculptured representations — stone images in the South 
of India. In one of the SaivSgamas she has been 
spiritualised. “She is one of the eight forms, repre- 
senting the eight raitvas of ParaSakti, viz., the Jala- 
Kay/', representing stbiti ”. 

“In the old Tamil Nigranthas the names of Jyesdii 
arc given is follows: Mugdi, Tarmi Kaladi, Mudm, 
the ass-rider, Ke/tai, the bad woman and Ekavtri. Her 
weapon is said to be the sweeping broom.” She 
resembles Sitald of Bengal. Small-pox is ascribed to 
her, she is a dreadful goddess, but she is also a refuge 
in small-pox. The malignant goddess, when propi- 
tiated becomes benignant. Child-eating riksasls, as 
non-Aryan goddesses were generally represented 
turned out to be protectresses of children and wor- 
shipped as such. We show our resentment against 
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a particular order of things by vilifying it and giving 
it a bad name, but when this order shows an obstinate 
persistence, we change colour, turn our frowns into 
smiles, accept die inevitable and show good grace by 
ultimately submitting to it, and even praising it. It 
seems the Aryans did the same. The conclusion thus 
seems irresistible that the conception of female deities 
and specially of malignant female deities was the 
direct contribution of die non-Aryans to the Aryan 
pantheon, and that die process of adoption or of 
gradual assimilation must have made considerable 



progress by the time die Putinas drew genealogical 
lists of the Hindu gods and goddesses. It seems there- 
fore thar the Puranas displayed an all-embracing 
spirit of compiomise by recasting the ancient, mytho- 
logy, history and religious practices of the Aryans, 
at the time when each of the 18 Puranas was written. 
Prof. Wilson, in his Preface to Visnu Parana LXIX, 
righdy remarks that in the Puranas, “there is nothing 
like the orgies of antiquity.” And it is quite possible, 
as Mr. R. C Dutt thinks that the idea of Vi$QU*s 24 
incarnations, described in the Puranas was probably 
originally borrowed from the story of the 24 Buddhas, 
who were born before Gautama Buddlia. Similarly, 



in the bbabisya Parana, the name of the Prophet of 
Islam, Mohammad 1 is mentioned by way of a pro- 
phecy, just in the same way as Buddha and Mahavira 
were freely admitted to the rank of avataras. It was 
therefore not that the Aryans gave all they thought 



1 BhiviiLya Putin*, Book j, Chap, j. Hymn }, Verses 
j-S, which fict ha* been duly commented upon in the Islamic 
Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 8, Page 198. 
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was good of them and took nothing bad from the 
non-Aryans. 

Among the malignant female deities who have 
consciously or unconsciously crept into the Hindu 
fold of goddesses, we may mention the following:- - 
Jatapaharini, Gandharba, Yogini, Dakini, Paparaksasi, 
Bilaghacini, Jambhika, Bhutini, PretinT and the like, 
who must first of all be propitiated before any aus- 
picious ceremony is undertaken. Thus Bbuks'uddbi 
must invariably precede the actual worship at the pre- 
sent day pfijas. The result has been that their 
numerous representatives under modem nomenclatures 
arc being added from day to day in different localities, 
in different forms, and particularly among the credu- 
lous unlettered villagers, who show a tendency to create 
a deity for each event or festival. We thus hear of 
Giimmyadevis (village-goddesses) in every village, 
who are to be propitiated before any auspicious cere- 
mony is performed. Besides these, there are other 
unusual goddesses, who arc neither malignant nor 
benignant. Mention may be made in this paper of 
two of such goddesses in the district of Manbhum, 
who are unknown elsewhere. They arc Tushy and 
Bbddu. 



The origin of these rituals is lose in obscurity and 
can only be gathered from folk-lore and songs that 
have been handed dawn from generation to genera- 
tion by words of mouth. Tushu is a peculiar female 
deity worshipped in the district of Manbhum, in the 
month of Pons, corresponding to December. The 
month of Puts, which is otherwise an inauspicious 
mouth elsewhere, as no marriages or important icli- 
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gious ceremonies can be held has a special celebration, 
called Pitbaparab, (the cake-festival), just like the 
Christmas cake of the Christians in the month of 
December. Pens to the agricultural people is a 
joyous month, as paddy is then stocked home. There 
is a popular saying in the district: 

Kirn l’ous mas, 

Karu Sorbanas, 

meaning the month of Pous is the happy month to 
some, while it is calamitous to others. For the obser- 
vance of this happy festival, a new female deity, called 
Tusbu or Tusald had to be invented by the people of 
the district. 

This deity, so far as the writer has been able to 
gather is called after Tusb, meaning husk. It was 
naturally originally a conception of the aboriginal 
agricultural people of die district viz., Mahatas, 
Rajnash, who, curiously enough invented this apadtbi 
(evil deity) who, if propitiated would protect their 
paddy (dhan) from being converted into husk and 
gave her the name of Tushu and more dear names of 
Tufala, Ksntusaia and the like. The so-called reli- 
gious ceremony, as it is performed in the district 
at the present day is confined to young girls, who 
in a large earthen bowl, called malsS, filled wish husks, 
decorated with season -flower, marigold (Genda), 
that blossoms in abundance at this time sing songs in 
chorus, specially composed for die occasion in honour 
of this goddess, Tusbu. There arc numerous songs, 
which have been collected from village girls in the 
districts of Manbhum and Bankura (Bengal), where, 
probably, the Tusbu cult was imported from Manbhum. 
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The following song will clearly show rhe object of the 
ritual: — 

TushalS, Kintushala, Tushala Go Rii 
Thomar doulacc amra Chhabri-pithi khai. 
Chhabri, Tabri, Gansinanc, jai, 

Gancrjalc radi bari Pakhonar jal khai. 

Oh Tushala ! lovely and sweet 1 O TushaU, the 

dearie, 

Through your grace do wc have joy of ‘ Chhabri ‘ 

cakes; 

We take the ingredients to the river-side; 

And have our bath in the river. 

Our cooking with its water and 
Our drink out of the (adjacent) tank. 

The most important function of the celebration 
is the last night, when parting songs of separation 
ate sung: One of the vert' popular songs is: 

Thus dine Pujlara make 
Thris salt! diye go 
Ar make liilam Rakte 
Makar Sichcn lice gn. 

We worshipped Mother, for thirty days. 

By offering thirty new wicks; 

Mas I the Makar has come to take her away. 
And wc cannot keep her any longer. 

The worship of Tusbu, which lasts for 30 days, 
requires the girls of the village to set up Tushu bowls 
jointly on the first day of the month of Pens, and to 
gather together in the house of one of the votaresses 
and to sing at least one song every night before they 
retire for sleep. This process continues for 29 days. On 
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the night of the 30th day, having kept up the whole 
nigh: in singing songs, they keep the Turin awake, 
called Turinjagaran. On the morning of the next day, 
before sun-rise, they cart}' each her own pot in pro- 
cession, singing songs all the way to a neighbouring 
river or tank and take a holy dip in the water with 
the Tushu pots on their heads. After their return 
home they sit in the sun and cat to their hearts’ con- 
tent the cakes of the festival, called variously Cbbabri, 
Gvrgoria, Sija-pitbd, etc. 

It thus seems that it is a religious rite in the 
district of Manbhum for the celebration of which quite 
a curious deity has to be added to the already over- 
crowded Hindu pantheon of goddesses. 

The more important local festival in the district 
of Manbhum is what is popularly called the Bbadu 
Pujd. The origin of the festival, which is being cele- 
brated in fbc district for over three quarters of a 
century at least, so far as the popular tradition in the 
districc goes is that an ancestor of the present Raja 
Sahib of Kashipur had a fair-looking beloved daughter, 
Bhadu by name, who died before her marriage in the 
month of Bhadra. No evidence, however, in the 
Panchet Raj Record Room has yet been discovered, 
although this festival is being celebrated every year 
for a long time, with great pomp, in the Kashipur 
palace, in the month of Bbadra. 

One version of the origin of Bbddup&jd is that a 
certain raja of Kashipur had five sons and only one 
daughter, named Bhadicswaii, 1 whom die raja loved 



1 This Account has been gathered from one of the princess 
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very dearly, more dearly than any of his sous. The 
marriage of this beautiful girl was settled, the bride- 
groom and his part}' had arrived, all necessary arrange- 
ments for the wedding made, when, it is said, the 
lovely girl died on the very night before the actual 
marriage ceremony could be performed. The rSjS, the 
story further runs, ran mad in grief and had only to be 
humoured by the officers, who wrongly gave him to 
understand that the funeral ceremony was really the 
marriage ceremony and that the princess who had 
gone to her husband’s house would return in the 
month of Bbadra. So long as the Raja lived — and 
he did not, it is said, recover from the attack of in- 
sanity — liis men prepared every year in the month of 
Bhadra, an image of Bbadrehari and celebrated with 
grandeur the occasion of her coming to her father’s 
house, just pethaps like the belief that goddess Durg3 
comes to Htr father’s house once a year in Aswin. 

There is yet another account of the story of the 
origin, which says that Bhadu refused to marry, 
apparently, not after her choice, a husband selected 
by her parents, and that by way of protest she either 
died or committed suicide. She was at once made 
a martyr to virginhood. This version — how Car it is 
the later invention of the people, one cannot say— at 
least explains the present custom why the deity is 
being specially worshipped by the maidens of the dis- 
trict. 

The name Bhadu has an ethnological signifi- 

of the Panehet Raj, who hi* reiy kindly supplied me with many 
songs. 
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cance, in so far as the princess was named after the 
month of B badra, when she was either born or had 
died; and following the non-Aryan custom prevalent 
among the aborigines of the Chota Nagpur custom 
of naming persons after the name of the week or 
month. Thus, if a person is born on Monday, the 
name given is Somra or Sociti; on Tuesday, Mangla 
or Mogri; on Wednesday, Budhua or Budhni; on 
Thursday, Birsa or Birsi; on Friday, Sukra or Sukri; 
on Saturday, Sanichar or Sanchari; on Sunday, Htwa 
or Ethoari. Persons are also named after the names 
of some of the months, as . Jethua, AsJti, Aghna, 
Magua, Fagua etc. Similar names are also traceable 
in the district of Monbhum among the Rajudrs 
and Mibdlds, originally a non-Aryan tribe, but are 
gradually being “swallowed up by the all-absorbing 
gulf of Hinduism”. It thus appears certain that the 
non-Aryan customs, and even beliefs and rituals must 
have aitctcd the Aryan system, simultaneously with 
the collision of these two different types of civilisa- 
tions, the process of giving and taking having begun 
either consciously or unconsciously. For, “Civilisa- 
tion”, says Prof. Jastrow, “is the spark that ensues 
when Wo different ethnic elements come into colli- 
sion.” 

Innumerable traditions soon gathered round the 
name of Bhadu, who, like Joan of Arc was believed 
by many to have possessed supernatural powers. 
A belief gradually gained ground among the credulous 
people of Manbhum that she, who could sec shadows 
of coming events persistently refused to marry. And 
as she lived and died a virgin, the village maidens 
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became her principal votaresses; and in coarse of time, 
this Maid of Orleans of Manbhum was represented 
in an image as a goddess and began to be worship- 
ped as such, even up to the present day. Year after 
year songs have been composed for goddess Bbddu 
and the propagation for her worship was carried 
throughout the villages, where the r5ja had jurisdic- 
tion. There was also a royal edict to the effect that 
all unmarried girls in the district of Manbhum muse 
celebrate the Bbddu Pujd every year in the month of 
Bhadra, the raja himself having shown the way. 

This curious local festival of Manbhum, although 
it resembles the festival in honour of Tushu in many 
respects, differs from it in the fact that while no image 
of Tusbu is made, Bbddu is represented in the image of 
a Kumari (maiden), beautifully decorates!. Like the 
Tushujdgaran, the most important function of the 
ceremony is die last night, popularly called the Bbddu- 
jigaran, resembling the Shmralri. 

It is astonishing to trace how from this noble 
object of commemorating this famous virgin of Man- 
bhum it degenerated in course of tune, in so far as rhe 
festival had also been taken up by women of question- 
able characters in the. district of Manbhum and in 
the western portion of Bankura (Bengal). The com- 
paratively recent songs composed show signs o: 
amorous taste and as such there has been a tendency 
among the educated families of the district to discour- 
age it and even to discontinue its celebration. 

The encouraging feature of the ceremony, how- 
ever, is that it is congregational and not an individual 
festival, like the worship of Lah mi, which is to be 
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established in every house. Every village, will have 
generally but one P&ja, where all the girls of the 
village must assemble, no matter whether the two 
families pull well with each other or not. The follow- 
ing two lines of a song indicate the fact: 

Todcr ghare Bhadu Ache, 

Tai Kari anagana, 

Jakhan Bhadu Chalcja be 

Karbi sukhc duyar mini. 

Oh, know why I come co your house, because 
Bhidu is here, 

Shut the door, when she goes away. 

Another remarkable feature of the festival is the 
novel tunc (sur) which the Bhadu songs have contri- 
buted to the stock of Indian musical tunes. It may be 
noted in this connection that the district of Manbhum 
and the Bengali-speaking borders in the district of 
Ranchi, e.g., Bundu, Tamar, Silli, have produced 
another new time, called Jhmur sur, which is simply 
grand and enchanting. These homogeneous Bbddu 
songs? like Jbumurs constitute a class by themselves. 
A few specimens arc given, as a first instalment with 
the peculiar nine indicated. 

Bhadu Song 

Ekti phulcr lege Bhadu, kena kata abhiman 

Duyarc bairiyc dcklia, kata go pkuler bagan. 

Amar anginar majhc, chandra surya udai haya 

1 The wilier has collected many songs from the village 
gills, which may be published Uier ‘on. 
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Bhldur gave diader gSyc, dckhba keman milan 

haya. 

Shyam chhila mote kaner sona, kutil panJ kc kaila, 
Jelc dila biserbati, Shyam kc dekha sadh hala. 
Hater shova Kashmir churi, galar shova chap kali, 
Mathlr shovS prajapati, mnkhcr shova pin khili. 
Translation. 

Oil Bbidu ! seep out and you will find coundcss 
gardens of flowers; 

Why then are you moody and pining for just 
one flower? 

The sun and the moon peep in at my courtyard; 
How glad I will be co see the silvery moon, ming- 
ling with the silvery white of Bhadu’s complexion. 

Shyam was like a pendant of my car; who, alas, 
did make him so cute 1 The flame of poison bums 
within my heart, for the desire to meet Shyam has 
made me possessed. 

As the bangles of Kashmir decorate the hands, 
and the garland of Cbaapak buds the neck; 

So the butterfly adorns the head and betel beau- 
tifies the lips. 

Sur — Do no Nisid. Ta ! — eight mdirJ. 

i a i 4 \ 5 i 6 7 , 8 

Exti fu le t 1 le . ge Uhl du 

papa pa da pidLani dbi I padhu | m 3 giroS regirirc 

it 3 4 3 6 I 7* 8 | 

kc na k* ra a bhi man ist hoc 

re rai rcmSpldhi mi g» icga | sa I 

Du yi I re bii | xiye le kha I kata go 

sa sarega | sa ni | si si I icga sare I rema remapadha 

phu tear! bl 1 gin I 

mi gS I rega ' ' 

ist, 3rd, 5th lines arc identical as also and, 4th, 6tb lines. 
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Appendix 
Bhadu Songs 
(0 

Hai Sadhcr Bhiiduke kemanc dibago chhcrc 
raodct plane mlnena 

Chhete dite tire par in khindc hai re tare ki karc 
rikhite pari tir upii balana: 

Iliyir mijhSre, rlkhite tire, hairc, jiban thakitc 
dibanii jeta a£ moncr basana: 

Translation. 

Oh ! bow ray heart breaks, for how shall 1 bid 
farewell to our dear Bhadu, 

Tears come to my eyes at the thought of separa- 
tion. 

Oh I tell me the means of having her in our midst I 

I shall keep her enshrined in my heart 

Oh that 1 could, with my life, stop her going away. 

« - ' 

Prcmanandc uthc man matliii 
Bhadur rup nayanc hcrili 
Kiba madhur hasi. 

Here more man ulasi 

Ichcha hai dibasha rathi 

Mane hai liiyar mi j hire 

Raklii, shuna shuna more priinasakhi 

Ami dckliiba nayin varii. 

My heart leaps with the joy of love, as I look on 
the beauty of Bhadu, 

And her inexplicably sweet smiles send thrills 
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Oh my soul’s companion, I wish I could place 
her in the core of my heart 

And night and day feast my eyes on her Beauty. 

( 3 ) 

Balbo Bhadu moner katha thomaT l>ara bhalabasi, 
Moner kathi, pinner bethva janabo lo, bidhutnu- 

khL 

GathI mala banaphulc parabo lo Bnadur gale 
Atari sab sakhi mile herbo tumaya dibSnishi. 
Oh Bliadu 1 I tell you the secret of my heart, 

I love you with all my soul. 

Oh moon-faced one ! I will tell you the secret 
dcsitc and the agonies of my heart, 

I will put a garland of wild flowers round your 
neck. 

And night and day gaze at you with my compa- 
nions. 



5 




TRANSPORT OF SALTPETRE IN INDIA 

IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

By Jagadish Naratan Sarkar 
(A) Water Transport 

Usually saltpetre was carried from Patna down 
to Hugli or Balasore or Pipli in various types of 
country-cralt known as PaStllas, boras, burgees, Pal- 
wars, 5cc., and partly also in the sloops and pinnaces 
maintained by the English and the Dutch Com- 
panies on die river. 1 As described by Bowiey, 
the Patellas were exceedingly strong, “very fiat and 
burthensome" boats that used to come down from 
Patna with saltpetre or other goods;* a beam (bbar or 
kora derived from Bhada or lighters) was “a very floaty 
light boat, rowingc with 20 01 30 owers” (i.e. oars) 
and carrying saltpetre and odier goods from Hugh 
downwards; 3 and a burgoo was used mosdy between 
Ilugli and Pipli and Balasoic, 4 Alexander Hamilton 
(1688-1725) observed that the Hugli-Patoa saltpetre 

1 Yule, Hfd&t' Diary, in, p. 197. Foster, English Fattoriet 
in Mia, 1651-54, p. 95; 1668-69, p. 505. 

' Bowiey, The Cmnfntt Round the bay of Ben&l, pp. 148. 
219; Kit an, John Marshall in India (1668-71), pp, 13, gj, 93a, 
97- ICC. 

* Bowety, op. cit. pp. 128-9. Some traded to Dacca with 
salt; and also served as tow boats for ships bound up and down 
the river. See also Huftli Diary, 27th Ocr. i6?o. F. R. Hugli No. 
2. Ibid. Hohson-Jobsoo. 

4 Howrey, p. 11 8 n. Sit Jadunath Saikar very kindly sugges- 
ted to me that tbe wotd Purgoo might be a mistake for frigate, 
wtitfen in Persian as fir kit ot firgst. 
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boats were over 50 yards long, j yards broad and z l J a 
deep and had a capacity of over 2=0 tons. 1 In 1669, 
the Patna factors were directed to send the saltpetre 
down in time in small Vulvar 1 or boats (Hindi, Pal- 
war, a river boat) of about 12 to 15 tons. 2 

Considerable difficulties were experienced during 
the transport of saltpetre along the river and down 
to the sea. Natural difficulties like eddies and shoals, 
or submerged sandbaoks, &c., seemed to determine 
the types of boats used. For these saltpetre- 
carrying boats lud to be built very strong and flat- 
bottomed, otherwise they would either capsize or be 
shattered to pieces, by being driven against a shoal 
by “the most impetuous eddies” met with in some 
places. Even with such boats, accidents did take 
place frequently, and both the English and the Dutch 
had to suffer great losses in some years. 3 For example, 
a porg>, laden with the English Company's saltpetre, 
ran aground in the Bay of Bengal of Piplx, in the 
storm on January r, i6Sx. 4 

The influence of tides and winds is illustrated 
by the following note about Hedges' voyage down 

» Alexander Hamilton, A Nea Attcunl «/ /it Call Infor, 
Foster's ccia. II, p. 12. "They came down in OcrolKr, before the 
stream of the River, but were obliged to track them up again, 
with strength of Hand about icco miles *’ Ibid. 

s FEF, t66S-4<>, p. 303. 

a Bowrey, o. isj. "Dispatch Mr. Alien Catchpoole to 
Mcirdaupote with directions If the l’atrlloea can by lightning 
themselves with their small boates get over the sevcrail shoaldes 
in the way hence to Hugly that then he offer them gratuity soe 
to doc." (Letter from Ilugli, Dee. 9, 1679. F. R. Hugli, no. 5.) 
Bowrey, p- 225 a, 3. 

‘ F.R. Ft. S«. George, No. 2 — quoted ia Bowrey, p. 22505. 
See Khan. JMI. pp. 14°. 1460* 
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the Hugli, January 26. 1683: — “This morning early 
we weighed anchor with the tide of Ebb, but having 
little wind got no further than the Point of Kegaria 
Island, where, meeting with the tide of flood, were 
forced to drop anchor. About 5 rhis afternoon 
the Ganges came upon to us, whom 1 ordered to take 
in 588 Bags of Saltpetre that lay ready for him in two 
boats within the Kejeria River, and make the best 
of his way to deliver it abroad of the Society and then 
to return to Hugli.” 1 

Besides tides and winds, soundings of river beds 
also decided the length of the journey of the boats. 
Thus when the saltpetre boats were expected from 
Pacna at Hugli towards the end of November, 1679, 
Streynsham Master at Cassimbazar scat two men to 
Mcrrdaudporc (Mirdaudpur) to find out if there was 
sufficient water for the passage of the saltpetre boats. 
The influence of the exigencies of river navigation 
is clearly illustrated by the fact that in 1669, the 
Kasimbazar factots were ordered that “if the lowness 
of the river prevent the boats from coming nearer 
than ‘Mcrdoudporc,’ the salrpctrc should be fetched 
from thence by oxen, and so sent down ‘on small 
dingecs or fishing boates to Hughly, where a great 
boat of the Companies shall lye ready to take it in 
and proceed with it aboard ship.’ ” 2 

1 H ^ e *- *> See Hobson-Jcbsoii. p. 364. i.w. Kedgeree^ 
— “Khijn or Kijari, a tillage and police station on the low- 
lands war the mouth of the Hoogly on the west hank, and 68 
milei below Calcutta. It was formerly well-known a* a usual 
anchorage of the larger India tr.cn. “ 

’ Diariu of Slrey/UMzn Staitir, II, pt>. 198-99. Mirdaudpur 
was ‘within 4 or 5 hours travell of Cistumbazar*. Hedges, 
I, *3. Yule (ibid IH. 219) suggests that it was near one of the 
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Besides these unavoidable natural difficulties on 
the river and the sea, the insecurity of river navigation, 
due to general disorders of the time also formed an- 
other impediment in the transport of saltpetre. Dur- 
ing the middle of the seventeenth century, especially 
after Aurangzcb’s accession to the throne of Delhi, 
and consequent change of government in Bengal, 1 
the Hugh river came to be infested with pirates, and 
it was no longer safe to send goods “in small craft 
without a convoy.’’ 2 The deep channel running east 
of Hijli, 3 called the Rogues River, was the favourite 
haunt of the Anacanese pirates before the days of 
Shaista Khan. 4 

Hence, about the middle of the 17th century, 
the Dutch, in transporting saltpetre in boats from 
Patna, had to provide security against the “theeving 
Amman jdliacs," 1 besides having some “well-man- 
ned and munitioned” sloops or small ships. Agent 
Grccnhill and William Gurney at Pott St. George 
suggested to the English E.I. company on January 

exits of the Jelinghi from the Ganges, bat this seems to place it 
too far to the cast. According to Valenryn (pt. V, 149) ‘Mier- 
dapocr’ was 5 Dutch miles n.c. of Monhidabad. PEP, 1668-69, 
p. jos, a. 

'Mir Jumla succeeded Shah Shuja us Nawab of Bengal in 
1660. S. N. Bhattaebarya, History of MagfutJ A T .E. Frontin' 
Polity, p. 400-01. 

1 Hedges, HI, p. 198; Wilson, Early Amah of tkt Erehih in 
BiOffj/, I, D. J4- 

3 Where ‘the Mogul had built a small fott to protect his 
saltworks with ni« and places for boiling brine.' 

4 Hedges, if, p. 231; Wilson, I. p. J}. For details about 
the nefarious activities of the Atakanese pirates reference may be 
made to Sarkat, Sfsditi in Auranfffit’l niff!, chi. xi-xiii. 

* FHF, 165 t-54, p. 95: 1654-36. pp. 45 < 14 - These were also 
called Jalbar, —veiy long and narrow, swift,— with no sails but 
having about 40 Oats. See Bowrey, 1400. 
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14, 1652, that they also muse adopt similar measures 
like those of the Dutch if they were “resolved to con- 
tinue this river-trade to any purpose, especially for 
saltpetre." 1 From the same letter, it further appears 
that in February, 1651, the F.nglish Company’s ser- 
vants had already bought a vessel at Masulipatam, 
but it had to be sold away as unsuitable by the Bay 
factors. Another boat was under construction, for 
which men and stores were necessary, but as neither 
could be spared at Fort St. George, it was suggested 
that the Company “must cither send out one or two 
small iightdraft vessels or supply men and stores for 
some to be built out here.” 2 

Moreover, in the sixties of the 17th century, 
Sir Edward Winter, the President at Fort St. George, 
who had also authority over the whole of die Bengal 
establishment, followed a bold and vigorous policy 
of spending a pan of the Company’s funds in build- 
ing and maintaining boats on the rivet to bring salt- 
petre from Patna. But this bold course was not 
approved of by the Court of Directors. 3 

The foregoing facts show that the necessities of 
saltpetre trade served as an incentive to boat construc- 
tion under die patronage of the E. I. Company, and 
also determined the type of inland and coastal boat 
craft. 

Besides the pirates, there were some exacting 
landholders and chiefs, “impertinent troublesome 

1 Ibid. Aa example of English imitation of Dutch me- 
thod*. 

»Ibid. 

* Brace, Annals of Commerce, II, pp. 147. ijo, 160, 161, in 
Wilson, Bk. II. eh. I. p. }9 . ’ 
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Rajahs,” along the banks of the Ganges between 
Patna and Cassimbazar, who used to levy and extort 
contributions on all merchandise passing along the 
Ganges and through neighbouring territories. Alex- 
ander Hamilton wrote that the Fort William garri- 
son, usually two to three thousand strong, was intend- 
ed less for defending the fort than for conveying the 
flotilla of boats with tl>c Company’s saltpetre and 
other goods from Patna. 1 Generally soldiers from 
Fort William had to come in boats to clear the river 
and some of them were killed in occasional skir- 
mishes.* 

Tn 1665, we hear of a novel type of interference 
with water transport in Bengal. The letter of Blake 
and Elwes in Hugh (Sent. 1, 1665) to Madras stated 
that one obstacle 10 the quick lading of the ships was 
“the met that the boats built the previous year at 
Hueli had been commandeered by the Governor to 
fetch 'the Nabob’s salt for this place from Hijili.’ They 
had written to Pratt at Dacca to complain, but did 
not expect much satisfaction. The Nawab’s parvtma 
already obtained, “Forbid persons from mealing w'ith 
outs or hired boats: but his commands (ate) little 
vallcwcd, when the partye finds the not keeping them 

1 Alexander Hamilton, op. cit. p. S. 

* Ibid. As an example of such esacling chiefi we may 
die ihc Chakwars, a brave Hindu tribe of Simbho in the Begu- 
sarii subdivision of the Monghyr Distiict. Holwdl, InUrtHtng 
Hntarisn! Ewn//, pp. 68-70. There arc several corroborative 
references in Poit William Consultations, 17'*-“- (Wilson, 
op. cit. Ill, pp- jc, 155, 146. 155, 175 . **}> 5 * 5 * ,, Thc ' e 
details were supplied to me by my friend and colleague, 
Di. K. K. Ditto, Patna College % Buchanan, Jaipur Riper/. 
gives some derails about the Chakwnts. 
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tomes to his masters advantage. We doe not hcarc 
as yet of any miscarriadg befallen die boats; if well, 
expect them in few daies. Without die use of said 
(boats wc) shall not be able to procure transport for 
our goods from hence. They will carry nccrc 300 
tons. Formedy boats might have been procured 
here on freight; now few or none, arising from the 
ill government of dtis place’. If the ships from Eng- 
land would come into the Hugli River, these difficulties 
would largely disappear.” 1 

A very interesting direct reference to the part 
played by Indian vessels in the transport of saltpetre 
is made by a letter from the Company, dated Decem- 
ber 18, 1665, to the Bengal factors, which stated 
that 'a supply of saltpetre should be sent to the Coast 
in Indian shipping, to be ready for the vessel to be 
expected the following season.’ 2 

The superiority of the Dutch Company to the 
English in the amount of water transport business 
the former were doing between Patna and Hugli 
in the middle of die 17th century is clearly illustrated 
by the letter of Henry Aldworth ac Patna to Agent 
Trevisa, dated July 12, 1660. In ic Aldworth pro- 
mised to despatch about 15,000 mds. of saltpetre to 
Hugli soon but requested the Agent to send Mir 
Jumia's dusiuck as early as possible, because he had 
no dusluik with him. He observed that the Dutch 
had nine pattllas of saltpetre “with some 25 in (i.e. 
or) 26,000 maunds,” lying at PunPun (8 miles south 
of Patna, on the river PunPun) for 16 days, which 

«FEF, 1661-67, pp. :jS-j9. 

■Ibid, p. z6o. 
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would start for Hugli in 3 or 4 days, as their dus/ucks 
were all ready. 1 

Saltpetre, brought down from Patna to Hugli 
had to await the arrival of, and lading in, the ocean- 
going ships of the Company. The letter of the 
Bengal factors to the English Company, dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1669, refers to some interesting details about 
(i) the reconnaissance of the river channels by the 
Company’s ships during Dcccmbcr-Fcbruary, the 
best and the only season for that work, (if) the gra- 
tuities of £ 10 each for William Bramsran (in charge 
of the Madras) and William Walters (master of the 
Diiigtnci) for every ship they would carry up above 
Cock’s Island, and (its) lack of discipline among 
‘arrogant and insolent’ captains of freighted ships. 
Thus Gough stopped the saltpetre boats from going 
abroad the ArJelcpt, and Captain Goldsborough was 
constrained to fetch them by force; farther he carried 
off some of the saltpetre intended for that vessel, 
in spite of orders to the contrary.* 

(B) Land Transport 

Saltpetre was carried down from Patna to Bala- 
sorc, not only on different boats along the Ganges, 
but also by oxen on land. The Balasorc factors 
wrote to the Company (December ij, 1639): “Salt- 
peeter, none is made here, but what conics from Patta- 
nah; some years icoo maund, sometimes 2 or 3,000 
mds. Its brought downe by oxen, who cary up salt 



1 Ibid. 1655-60. pp. 40809. 
•Ibid. p. 514. 
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in returnc; but tliis ycare little come downe.” 1 

Saltpetre collccrcd at or near about Agra was 
usually transported in caravans of carts or camels 
along both the well-known land routes between 
Agra and Surat. On December 26, 1630, two Dutch 
factors Signor Qaus and Signor Daniell (possibly 
Gacs Hclmont and Daniel Coller) in charge of 2 
kafila of 8co camels carrying indigo and saltpetre and 
bound for Surat met and offered hospitality to Peter 
Mundy and his companion at Sipri, southwest of 
Gwalior, while the latter were coming from Surat to 
Agra along the Eastern route, i.e., Surat-Burhanpur- 
Sironj-Gwalior-Agxa route. 2 Another Dutch cara- 
van of 40 carts, of which 7 were laden with saltpetre 
was noticed by Mundy :n the beginning of 1653 at 
Hindaun and Siwana on the Western or Agra-Aimcr- 
Mcrta-S:wana-Ahmedab2d-Baroda-SuraC road. 3 

To provide security on the highways, guards 
had to accompany all consignments of saltpetre. 
Thus, on February 23, 1652 (33) William Fiecilin 
sent some articles, including 12 fardiss or bundles of 
saltpetre under Peter Mundy with a convoy of 170 
peons or soldiers from Agra to Surat. 4 S imilarl y 
the caravan from Baroda (November, 1630) was 
accompanied to Rander by a guard of 40 ‘hired pioncs’ 
or foot soldiers. After necessary use these were dis- 

1 FEF, : 65 5-60, pp. 397-98. Master II. pp. 298-9. Due to 
the Civil War among Shahjahao’s sons and consequent 
divorderi. Sec later. 

1 Tracth sj Piftr Mutth, II. xxiv, pp. 5S11, 50. Ciprec, that 

is die stone walled town of Sipri near the Ahir Nadi, Ibid. (See 
Jourdaia, ed. Poster, p. ijin.) 

*Ibid. 292. 



‘Ibid. 125. 
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charged. 1 Id December, 1655, the Ahmadabad- 
Surat caravan was scot under the cscorr of 25 soldiers, 
who were to be paid one rupee each on arrival at 
Surat.* Sometimes as a means of security against 
the exactions of the chovki officers, authoritative par- 
wanas had to be procured and shown at the tbowkis 
in jagirs through which the goods were to be carried. 
On November 15, 1650, the Sutat authorities asked 
the Baroda factors to procure ‘for their own and the 
Alunadabad caravan Don Raw (Dham Rao) his 
perwanna to the choukces within the jurisdiction of 
Dellil Ckauns Paid Khan’s) jaguire jagr) for their 
better securing.’ 3 

Towards the end of i6jo, the 'Rajah of Bilpare’ 
(Bhilapur, about 12 miles south of Baroda) detained 
42 faidles (bundles) of saltpetre of the English. The 
Surat authorities asked the factors at Broach (Novem- 
ber 25, 1630) to write to those at Baroda to apply 
to the deputies of Delill Ckaur, (Dalil Khan), jagirdar 
or governor of Baroda Saikar, for their restoration. 
But as the Baroda factors did not succeed in recover- 
ing the saltpetre, the President of the Surat factory 
and the Company’s broker, Gumdas, tried to induce 
the Raja to release them, by reminding him of the 
extremely cordial relations between the English 
Company and his lather; — how the latter bad promised 
to protect the English caravans from loss or obstruc- 
tion in their passage through or near his territories 

»FEF. 1630-33, p. 95. 

‘Ibid. 1655-60, pp. 17-1S. 

0 FRF, 1630-3 j, p. 9). A similar advice was given to the 
Baroda floors on November 9. 1650. Ibid. p. 89. Dilil Khsn 
was the Late governor of Baroda. Muody, II, p. 27 «• 
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and how he had honourably kept up his promise by 
restoring goods stolen by bandits, defending them 
from his own people and in his own jurisdiction. 
If this conciliatory move proved futile, the President 
of rl:c Surat factory proposed to make “representa- 
tions to that Governour there (i.e. at Baroda), hinting 
that if lie declined to help them, complaint would 
ultimately be made to higher authorities, where die 
English would have hopes of better right.” 1 

The trade in saltpetre was subject to many in- 
land exactions, in spite ol' Jahangir’s firman, granted 
to the English in j6i6, providing for freedom of trade 
and prohibition of rabdaris on their goods. On 
February 6 , 1647, the Surat factors wrote to John 
Bangham at I.ahorc, then the scat of imperial govern- 
ment, that the. firman was of little effect, for though 
it was shown everywhere, the Agra-Surat English 
caravan carrying saltpetre and sugar was forced to pay 
“most unreasonable exactions” at different places 
amounting to more than Rs. 2500 in all. Ar Bahdorc 
(Bhadwar) the officers of Jadoray (Jadu Ray), who had 
lately “revolted from Nizam Shaw, King of Dccan,” 
exacted Rs. j$7j. At Daytah (Dhaita) the officers of 
Raja of Mother, Byram Shaw (Bhairam Shah) in Baglan 
exacted Rs. 44 $i, in spite of the letter of die Surat 
Governor. The Desai of Surat Sarkar did not obey 
the royal finnan, though urged upon by the Diwan, 
Merja Hassan (Mirza Hasan) and demanded rabdari 
at Quiika (Khirka), Byara (Variao or Viara) and 



1 This iocidcot shows that the Raji of Bilpure was a sub- 
ordinate of Dalil Khan. FEF, 1630-15, pp. 95, too, 103, 114, 
, 54 > >* 7 > 
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Balorc (Balor), cast of Bardoli; while the last eajila 
consisting of 250 laden camels, was detained for in- 
land customs at Quirka (Khirka). The officers of 
Mir Musa (Mirmoosa), the jagirdar of Bamolec 
(Bardoli) detained there a laden canicl of the first 
Hngiish caravan for rabdari. But the case which 
appeared the most vexatious and villainous to the 
Surat factors was that of Shaum (Shyatn), the Desai 
of Querka (Khirka) who laughed both at the English 
and “the fimatn, keeping the canielis as aforesaide.” 
Hence the Surat factors suggested to John Bangham, 
who was then at Lahore, to procure, if possible, 
some penal punishment for Shyatn, and express orders 
for restitution from the others. They also insisted 
on some more effective security in future, otherwise 
it was no good tailing recourse to bribery for getting 
royal finnans. Owing 10 these “exactions on the 
way down” the saltpcrrc of Agra proved very expen- 
sive at Surat (January 4, 1628). 1 

Thus it appears that towards the last years of 
Jahangir’s reign, his authority was practically ignored 



1 FEF, 1624-20, pp. 176-77, 208. haktkre. mentioned in the 
letter us being within ic course of Daytah, lias been identified 
with B had war between Nanciutbni and Dhaiu. (Ibid. 176c). 
Quirt*. described as 19 course ftotn Surat, lias been identified 
with Khitka. (Ibid. 2?n). Dahn might possibly be ‘Balor’ 
of Tavernier about to kos cast of Bardoli, and 5 kos west of 
Kerkoa. Ir is not mentioned in the Indian Atlas sheet or the 
district (Ibid. 1760). tyara might be either Viriao or Viara. 
These three places were “not five course dutict from each other", 
according tu the letter. B arna!et, identified with Bardoli, about 
sS miles east of Surat (12 coutse from Surat) (Ibid. 1760). All 
these places except Quirka are located ic the map showing 
Mundy’s router between Surat and Agra. Mundy, II, p. 55. 
For later references to claim of duties, and stoppage of boats, 
sec FEF, 1670-77, p. 296. 
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by distant desais, jagirdars, and semi-independent 
Hindu chieftains near the Deccan frontier. As a 
matter of fact the authority of the Mughal Govern- 
ment was never strictly enforced in the distant corners 
of the country. 

In February, 1656, owing to the possible imperial 
requirements of gunpowder, during the Mughal in- 
vasion of Golkonda, the English factor, Jesson, wrote 
from Agra to Surat (February, 6) that it might “perhaps 
be as dangerous to send the saltperrc by way of Bram- 
porc (Burhanput) as Alimadabad, for if Prince 
Aurangzeb required it, lie would stop it, and it would 
be a troublesome business" to get compensation. 
Jesson desired early instructions on this poinc, but 
he was able by February 23, to make a suitable arrange- 
ment for the transport nf saltperrc to Surat, with the 
owners of 2 “parccll" of Deccan oxen bound back 
to Burhanpur, “willing to accept of a freight" to Surat, 
“at a very cheap rate”,— at Rs. ni for 4), mds., the 
Company sending 2 peons to accompany the party. 
They agreed to pay the Zakat or road dues, especial- 
ly in parts of Rajputana controlled by semi-indepen- 
dent chiefs (for by the firman of 1650, they could not 
be claimed in imperial territory), and further promised 
not to come within 40 kos of Burhanpur. This was 
highly advantageous from the point of view of the 
Company which avoided the chances of Aurang- 
zeb’s seizing saltpetre and effected a great economy 
in saving the freight or Zakat, which would have 
been paid if the English factors had sent the saltpetre 
either on camels or carts. Moreover, to avoid the 
scotch by the King's officers, who had command for 
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making xcco mds. of powder besides providing salt- 
petre for cooling the King’s drinking water, the 
oxen were removed to Ibrahimabad near Biana, and 
detained till the stipulated quantity was received from 
the saltpetre manufacturers. 1 It must be remembered, 
however, that the King's officers did not presume to 
molest the business of the English in SadabSd (17 
miles north of Agra) in Sadulla Khan’s jagir.- So 
Jcsson expected to get an additional supply of 400 
mds. from rhcrc. By April 9, 1656, a part of the 
saltpetre from Sadabad was dispatched, and it was 
arranged that this caravan would be joined at Kaga- 
rol (Cagg2rrolc, 15 miles s.w. of Sadabad) by 60 more 
oxen carrying rhe portion formerly housed at Ibrahiina- 
bad. The latter started for Surat by the middle of 
April, ‘under the charge of two house-servants and 
an escort of six soldiers’. The yakat was to be 
home by rhe ox-owners, except in Borhanpur, where 
the Company had to pay 10 as. an ox. s Towards the 
end of 1657, directions were sent from Surat to 
lesson at Agra to provide a quantity of saltpetre, 
the charges for transport being defrayed at Surat. 
The Company’s necessities were so great that though 
owing to the war of succession among Shahjahan’s 
sons, the country was in a disturbed state and no 
insurance could be effected, Jcsson was ordered to 
venture the despatch of the consignment, with 
any other caravan coming south. 4 The illness of 



1 PEP, 165 5-60, pp. 65-64. 

1 This shows the inGutnce and power of Sidulla. 
* FHF, i6j j-6;, pp. 66-68. 

‘Ibid. pp. iso-21. 
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Shahjahan in Delhi had caused grear disorder in rhe 
country, but it was expected that his arrival in Agra 
(October 26, 1657), would make the highways 
more secure than before and then Jesson proposed 
to send the saltpetre. 1 




interfered with the land and water transport of 
saltpetre. By April 13, the imperialists had occupied 
Rajmahal, and ‘the whole country west of the Ganges 
passed out of Shuja’s hands.’ But the superior 
land force of Mir Jumla had one weakness, — ‘he had 
not, at first, a single boat of his own for campaign- 
ing in this land of waterways’ against Shuja, who 
‘had the entire flotilla of Bengal at his disposal.’ Gradu- 
ally, however, the imperial army under Mir Jutnia, 
was ‘distributed along the entire western bank,’ 
(Rajmahal, Dogaclii 13 miles south, Dunapur, some 
8 miles further south and Suti, the southernmost 
point of the Mughal lines, 28 miles south of Rajmahai). 
But on May 3, 1659, the imperialists were attacked by 
Shuja’s water forces. 2 The chief hope of the impe- 
rialists for an early success rested upon the Mughal 
Governor of Bihar, Daud Khan’s crossing the Ganges 
at Patna to assail Shuja’s right wing (May 16), under 
Khwaja Mishki, who had 30 ‘galliars’ and controlled 
the waterways so that not even one 'ding' could pass 
to the assistance of Sultan Muhammad. But the 
flooded state of the Bengal rivers and the strength of 
Shuja’s flotilla stopped the advance of Daud Khan, 
who was forced to halt opposite Bhagalpur, where he 



* Ibid. p. 1 22. 

* Satkar, pp. 




